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SHAKESPEARE IN SWEDEN 

It is generally held to be a fact that a troupe of German actors, 
calling themselves "English Comedians," visited Sweden in 1648; 
but of their activities and concerning their repertory, there exists 
no definite, reliable information. The discovery in Lund of a copy 
of the first edition (1594) of Titus Andronicus, in January 1905, 
brought forth conjectures to the effect that Shakespeare had been 
somehow introduced into Sweden much earlier than was supposed. 
There is, indeed, on record that another band of so-called English 
Comedians had specially performed at a Duke's wedding in 
Nykoping, as early as 1592. Translations of a few of Shakespeare's 
plays, either from the original or from the French, were acted in 
Gothenburg during the eighteenth century, but none of these, so 
far as is known, was ever printed. 

It is now a century since the first of Shakespeare's dramas was 
published in Sweden. A translation of a scene from Coriolanus 
appeared in 1796, but Macbeth was the first of his plays to be 
printed in Swedish. It was published in 1813, in the university 
town of Uppsala. This translation, which is not at all times true to 
the original, was made by Eric Gustaf Geijer, the greatest of 
Swedish historians. Geijer had spent a year of travel and study in 
England. Three years later there appeared, in Stockholm, the 
next Shakespearean rendering, a version of Julius Cesar by 
Georg Scheutz; a second edition of this was printed in 1831. 
King Lear, translated by yet another hand (S. Lundblad), appeared 
in 1818. The following year Hamlet was produced, with marked 
success, at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm; it was published the 
same year. This was a mediocre, curtailed version, in prose, by 
Granberg and Akerhjelm. In it the vindictive voice of the Ghost 
is heard in the final scene, and the tragedy closes with the dying 
Prince giving vent to these interpolated sentiments: 

"Posterity, forgive my crimes! Heaven, grant me atonement!" 

The next year there appeared a second translation of Hamlet, 
mostly in prose, by Olaf Bjurback; and a version of The Merchant of 
Venice by Scheutz. This Scheutz was not a litterateur only, but a 
publisher as well; and five years subsequent to his publication of 
The Merchant, he brought out translations of five plays of Shake- 
speare by Johan Henric Thomander. These were: The Merry 
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Wives of Windsor, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Richard II. Thomander was a clergyman of the 
state church. He also translated plays of Aristophanes, Voltaire, 
and Byron. In a letter to a friend some years after his Shake- 
spearean renderings had been printed, he complained that he had 
lost in the transaction between six and seven hundred crowns. 
After Hagberg, Thomander is the foremost of Swedish translators 
of the English poet. 

Othello first appeared in Swedish dress in 1826. The version was 
by Carl August Nicander, the poet, — whom Longfellow met in 
Rome. Twenty-five years after the publication of Geijer's render- 
ing, Macbeth was again brought out in book-form and was per- 
formed in Stockholm. This translation was made from Schiller's 
text, by H. Sandstrom. In the following year a new version 
(Westerstrand's) of Julius Ccesar appeared. In 1845 F. A. Dahl- 
gren's translation of Romeo and Juliet was published, and produced 
at the Royal Theatre. 

From 1847 to 1851 (almost simultaneously with the Danish 
complete Shakespeare by Lembcke, 1845-50) there were printed 
Shakespeares Dramatiska Arbeten, rendered into Swedish by Carl 
August Hagberg. This collection includes thirty-six plays; 
Pericles being omitted. There have been published four regular 
editions; and a revised, abridged version, by W. Bolin, with illus- 
trations by John Gilbert, was brought out in 1879-82. Hagberg, 
who was professor of modern languages in the University of Lund, 
devoted nearly eleven years to his translation. From "The 
Shakespeare Society" of England he received a commendatory 
epistle and a collection of Shakespeareana. Hagberg was a scholar- 
ly, conscientious workman, and his version is, of course, the 
generally accepted text of Shakespeare in Swedish. 

A new translation of The Merchant of Venice, by Nils Arfwidson, 
was presented at the Royal Theatre in 1854, and was printed in the 
same year. In recording that, we come to the end of our bibliogra- 
phy of Shakespeare's dramatic works in Swedish. It might be 
added, for the sake of completeness, that Thomander had pub- 
lished, in 1827, fragments of Timon of Athens in a magazine. 
Opera-texts in Swedish have been printed of Macbeth, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, The Taming of the Shrew, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The Sonnets, rendered into Swedish by Carl Rupert 
Nyblom, appeared in 1871, and five years later Adolf Lindgren 
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published his version of The Rape of Lucrece. With the English 
texts of Shakespeare printed in Sweden we have herein not con- 
cerned ourselves. 

Lamb's Tales have been twice translated into Swedish, in 1851 
and in 1882. The quaint romance, Shakespeare and his Friends; or 
The Golden Age of Merry England, by Robert Folkstone Williams, 
appeared in Swedish in 1839, the year after its publication in 
London. Shakespearean critics there have been not a few in 
Sweden. Among the more notable ones may be named, Bernhard 
Elis Malmstrom, Carl Rupert Nyblom and Dr. Henrik Schuck, 
rector magnificus of the University of Upsala. Professor Schuck's 
biography of the dramatist (1883) is the standard work on Shake- 
speare in Swedish. In 1908-09 Strindberg, who more fittingly than 
any other writer his country has produced can be called the 
Shakespeare of Sweden, published striking commentaries on nine of 
the great poet's plays. Shakespeare's name has been spelled in 
four or five ways in Sweden, the most common orthography being 
Shakespeare. 

The English dramatist has been acted in Sweden, as we have 
seen, since the eighteenth century, at the latest. Exactly how 
many of his plays have been performed there, it is difficult to say. 
Following are the pieces that we know to have seen the footlights of 
the Swedish stage: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
Merchant of Venice, Lear, Winter's Tale, Coriolanus, Timon of 
Athens, Much Ado About Nothing, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives, 
Comedy of Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Misdummer Night's 
Dream, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV. The foremost 
Shakespearean actor the Swedish theatre has known was Edvard 
Swartz. He impersonated eight r61es from Shakespeare; his 
unrivalled masterpiece was the Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare's 
plays are to-day frequently given sumptuous and sympathetic 
revivals in Stockholm. 

Gustaf N. Swan. 

Swedish Vice-Consulate, Sioux City, Iowa. 



